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☆ AFTER almost ninety years of 
watching and waiting, Japan 
attacked the United States by drop- 
ping bombs on Pearl Harbor. The 
little brown warriors had decided that 
they could now drive us out of Hawaii 
and thus gain complete mastery over 
the Pacific. With control of Asia and 
the Pacific, a few more generations 
might complete the program for dom- 
ination of the world. 

That is the dream that had spurred 
the Japanese to such feverish activi- 
ties, sent students to our schools by 
the thousands, and turned an agricul- 
tural into an industrial nation almost 
overnight. 

The men and women who had sul- 
lenly watched Commodore Perry’s 
black fleet sail into Yokohama har- 
bor in the summer of 1-853 were dead. 
The present emperor is the great- 
grandson of the emperor to whom 
Commodore Perry brought such 
strange presents as a miniature rail- 
way train, a telegraph fine, and a 
barrel of bourbon whisky — -gifts which 
were contemptuously stored away in 
a warehouse. But succeeding genera- 
tions remembered the memorial which 
Lord Hotta, the leading statesman of 
Japan, had presented to the emperor 
when it became apparent that the cen- 
turies of isolation of the island empire 
had come to an end. 

It was a long document, full of 
boasts about the superiority of the 
Japanese race to all others. One sig- 
nificant phrase provides an explana- 
tion of the foreign policy since fol- 
lowed by the Japanese: 

“. . . and in establishing relations 
with foreign countries, the object 
should always be kept in view of lay- 
ing- the foundation for securing our 
rule over all nations.” 

Lord Hotta described in some detail 
how this ultimate goal was to be 
reached. Alliances were to be made 
wherever they were to the advantage 
of Japan. Friendships should be culti- 
vated on all sides. Weak neighboring 
nations were to be absorbed under 
the pretense of protecting them. Japan 
itself was to be strengthened in every 
way. The /ultimate goal would only 
be reached when: 

“. . . the nations of the world will 
come to look on our Emperor as the 
Great Ruler of all nations and they 
will come to follow our policy and 
su hnmt themselves to our judgment.” 
This program for a deceptive for- 
eign policy (predating Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, etc.) which, would lead to the 
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conquest of the world was presented 
to the emperor and received imperial 
approval. According to Japanese opin- 
ion, that made it “immutable” and a 
program which every subject of Japan 
was bound to support. 

The idea that Japan should rule 
the world was not a new one, even 
then. In the latter part of the sixteenth 



century Hideyoshi, an illegitimate 
stablehoy who rose to be a great gen- 
eral, actually started out to conquer 
the world but got no farther than 
Korea. Since that time every Jap- 
anese schoolboy has been taught that 
he might possibly be the one chosen 
to carry out the fulfillment of the 
dream of Hideyoshi. 

Lord Hotta’s program has never 
been repudiated by any Japanese 
statesman. Hundreds have reiterated 
the policy over and over again in 
speeches and writings intended only 
for Japanese. Every success, whether 
in war or diplomacy, every advance 
in the development of the commerce, 
shipping, and industry of the country 
has been hailed as a step toward 
that great goal. Lukewarm support of 
the policy, genuine friendship for 
foreign nations or the holding of lib- 
eral political ideas, has been looked 
on as a base form of treason. Scores 
of prominent men, many of them Cab- 
inet members, have been assassinated 
simply because they were suspected 
of recognizing the rights of other na- 
tions, and the assassins have never 
received more than a nominal pun- 
ishment. 

Japan’s progress was rapid. Suc- 
cessful wars against China and Russia 
brought Korea and Formosa under 
the Japanese flag and provided toe 
holds in Manchuria. The first serious 
setback came when we peacefully an- 
nexed Hawaii, where many Japanese 
settlers had already been established. 
Had we not stepped in, Hawaii would 
undoubtedly have become a Japanese 
possession. The Japanese government, 
bitterly disappointed, registered vigor- 
ous protests which have never been 
withdrawn. The Japanese fifth column 
in Hawaii has been in existence for 
more than half a century. 
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The first World War gave Japan an 
opportunity. Before entering the war 
on the side of the Allies she made a 
sharp bargain which secured her pos- 
session of South Sea islands north, of 
the equator. These islands were value- 
less except as points from which at- 
tacks on Wake, Midway, Guam, and 
Hawaii could be launched. 

Japan made such progress iri car- 
rying out the pj ogram of Lord Holla 
that in 3927 die lndiuny rulers de- 






From the Jap caption: At Haichow "there was a 'tochika' which by all means couldn’t 
bring, down. Thereupon our army set pine needles on fire and the smoke blew in the 
'tochika.' All the enemy soldiers while creeping out one after another was killed.” 





"Eight brave privates including the superior private Fujinobo were hard pressed by 
500 enemies. Fujinobo, crying 'Well, I will knock them down one after another,^ 
subjected the enemy to the fire of his machine gun and successfully put her to rout. 




cided it was time to amplify the for- 
mer memorial. Japan was the strong- 
est Power in east Asia, one of the 
world’s three strong naval powers. 
The next step was to make secure her 
rule over the Asiatic continent. 

As Premier of Japan, Baron Tanaka, 
like his predecessor Lord Hotta, called 
a conference of the leading men of 
the country and for eleven days they 



discussed the world political situation 
and formulated plans. The conference 
adjourned on July 7, 1927, and two 
weeks later Baron Tanaka presented 
the emperor with what is now known 
as the Tanaka Memorial. It was sup- 
posed to be the most secret of docu- 
ments, its contents known only to 
high officials. But the conference, held 
in Mukden, was attended by many 



At Shanghai "a first class blue-jacket, K a n e d a , p 
seriously wounded at his right hand. Crying 
cheeky Chinese soldiers,' he jumped in, the bay 
in his left hand. Then he mercilessly spearedj 
enemy to death and finally died an honourable dec 



minor Japanese consular officials, 
while attached to the larger consular 
establishments were a number of 
Koreans and Manchurian Chinese as 
clerks and translators. It was doubt- 
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document became public. 

I read a copy of it in Shanghai 
within two years of the time it was 
presented to the emperor. Japanese 
promptly denounced it as a forgery. 
The world in general accepted the 
denials. But a few of us who had lived 
.in the Far East for years suspected 
the sincerity of any Japanese official 
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Powers in the back. Japanese actions 
since then have proved it genuine, for 
the Tanaka program has been followed 
with meticulous care. 

The reason for drawing up such a 
long and detailed document may be a 
little difficult for Americans to under- 
stand. The outside world is little 
aware of the mass of conflicting inter - 
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first of all, the extreme jealousy be- 
tween the army and the navy. Then 
there are the great capitalists and in- 
dustrialists, with the special privi- 
leges and interests which they main- 
tain by bribery. Inside the army are 
innumerable cliques. There can be no 
personal leadership in Japan because 
of mutual distrust. Whether in large 
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matters or small, the only way in 
which a uniform plan of action can be 
earned out is by the holding of con- 
ferences. Every one has his say, dif- 
ferences are compromised or ironed 
out, and a general program is adopted 
which every one is pledged to follow. 
In matters of state, the results of the 
conference are handed to the emper- 
or, receive his approval, and thus be- 
come a part of die law of the land. 

The Tanaka Memorial contains 
about sixteen thousand words. It 
covers the whole field of Japan’s for- 
eign relations. The successive steps in 
the program set forth are: (1) the 
conquest of Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia; (2) conquest of China; (3) 
seizure of minor possessions and 
colonies, including Hong Kong, Dutch 
East Indies, Thailand, Burma, Borneo, 
the Philippines, etc. As this would 
give Japan control of rubber, tin, and 
other essential raw materials, our in- 
dustries would be at Japan’s mercy. 
The climax of all this was to be a war 
to take possession of Hawaii and de- 
stroy the power of the United States. 

After describing the resources of 
Manchuria, Baron Tanaka points out 
that “the restrictions of die Nine- 
Power Treaty . . . have reduced our 
rights and privileges in Manchuria 
and Mongolia to such an extent that 
there is no freedom left for us.” He 
referred, of course, to the provisions 
of that treaty in which the Powers 
pledged themselves to protect the ter- 
ritorial integrity and sovereignty of 
China. Soon after this treaty was 
signed, he continues, the emperor 
sent him on a secret mission to Europe 
to discuss getting around this engage- 
ment. His mission was successful but, 
owing to one of the many Cabinet 
changes in Tokyo, it was impossible to 
carry out the plan to denounce the 
treaty. What he now proposed to do 
was to ignore it — -just go ahead. 

.JL. HE insisted that the matter was 
AH urgent and the situation dan- 
gerous. What he was most afraid of 
was the fact that Manchuria was 
■m akin g “astonishing progress.” It 
would be easy to seize that part of 
China now, but more difficult later 
on. The memorial continues: 

“For the sal:; of self-protection, as 
well as the protection of others, Japan 
cannot remove the difficulties in east- 
ern Asia unless she adopts a policy 
of “blood and iron.’ But in carrying 
out this policy we have to face the 
United States, which has been turned 
against us by China’s policy of .fight- 
ing poison with poison. In the future, 
if we want to control China, we must 
first crush the United States, just as 
in the past we had to fight the Russo- 
Japanese War. But in order to con- 
quer China, we must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia. In order 
to conquer the world, we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in con- 
quering China, the rest of the Asiatic 
countries and the South Seas coun- 
tries will fear us and surrender to us. 
The world will then realize that east- 
ern Asia is ours ;and will not dare to 
violate our rights.” - 



Haste was necessary, and Baron 
Tanaka complains bitterly about the 
treaties Japan had entered into. He 
says the “proposed reduction of mili- 
tary armament is nothing but a means 
to limit our military strength, making 
it Impossible for us to conquer the 
vast territories of China. 

“Far more dangerous,” he continues, 
“is the fact that the pedple of China 
might some day wake up. Even dur- 
ing these years of military strife, they 
can still toil patiently, try to imitate 
and displace our goods. . . . We must 
beware lest some day China become 
unified .and her industries become 
prosperous.” 

He had a plan which could be put 
into operation while still pretending 
to adhere to the Nine-Power Treaty. 

_A “THE way to gain actual rights 
AH in Manchuria and Mongolia,” 
he said, “is to use this region as a base 
and, under the pretense of trade and 
commerce, penetrate the rest of 
China. Armed by the rights already 
secured, we shall seize the resources 
all over the country. Having China’s 
entire resources at our disposal, we 
shall proceed to conquer India, the 
archipelago of Asia Minor, Central 
Asia, and even Europe.” 

Another point in his program was 
the building up of a fifth-column or- 
ganization in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia which would work with the petty 
princes of those territories, who, he 
says, had been bribed. “There are 
already,” he says, “nineteen Japanese 
retired military officers in the house 
of Tushihyih [one of the Mongolian 
princes]. We have already acquired 
monopoly rights for the purchase of 
wool, the purchase of real : state, and 
the exploitation of mines. Hereafter 
we shall send secretly more retired 
officers to live among them. They 
should wear Chinese clothes. Scat- 
tered in the territory of the princes, 
they may engage in farming, herding, 
or dealing 'in wool. As to the other 
principalities, we can employ the 
same method. Everywhere we should 
station our retired military officers so 
as to dominate the princes’ affairs. 
After a large number of our people 
have moved into Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, we shall then buy lands at 
one tenth of their worth and begin the 
cultivation of rice where feasible, in 
order to relieve the shortage in our 
own food supply. . . . 

“While the Chinese and Soviet 
governments are engaging their at- 
tention elsewhere, it is our opportu- 
nity quietly to build our influence. 
Once we have purchased most of the 
land, there will be no room for dispute 
as to whether Mongolia belongs to 
the Japanese or to the Mongolians. 
Aided by our military prowess, we 
shall realize our positive policy. In 
order to carry out this plan we should 
appropriate one million yen from the 
secret funds of the army so that four 
hundred retired officers, disguised as 
teachers and Chinese citizens, may be 
sent into Inner and Outer Mongolia. 
They wHl gain the confidence of the 
Mongolian princes, acquire from them 



rights to pasturage and mining, and 
so lay the foundation of our national 
interests for the next four hundred 
years.” 

Baron Tanaka describes each rail- 
way line of Manchuria and comments 
on its economic and military impor- 
tance. “From now on,” he says, “we 
must . . . build circuit lines to circle 
the heart of Manchuria and Mongolia 
in order that we may hamper China’s 
military, political, and economic de- 
velopment and prevent the pene- 
tration of Russian influence. . . . 
Meantime we should still secretly 
befriend Russia in order to hamper 
the growth of Chinese influence. It 
was largely with this purpose in view 
that Baron Goto invited Joffre [Rus- 
sian Ambassador to China] to this 
country and advocated a resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Russia.” 

There are many shameless, phrases 
openly proposing treacherous stabs in 
the backs of friendly Bowers. The 
finances of Manchuria were to be 
manipulated in order to bring about 
provincial bankruptcy. While plans, 
were being laid to freeze nut all other 
foreign interests in Manchuria, there 
was to be much talk about ‘‘equal op- 
portunities,” with invitations for the 
investment of foreign capital. -But for- 
eign capitalists were to have no voice 
in the management of companies and 
profits were to go to Japanese na- 
tionals. Manchurian railways were to 
carry freight for Japanese subjects at 
a special low rate, thus freezing out 
all foreign competition. Mongolian 
princes were to be bribed to oppress 
Chinese settlers so that they would 
abandon their lands. All this was to 
be only in preparation for the final 
grand objective — to crush the power 
of the United States. 

Baron Tanaka complains that plans 
for Japanese aggression often leak out 
and then “we are suddenly brought 
under the check of world opinion.” 
The future policy was to be to strike 
swiftly and secretly. 

/k 'THE world knows how thor- 
AH oughly that policy has been 
carried out. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, the world" awoke to 
learn that .Japanese troops had occu- 
pied Mukden and were taking pos- 
session of all cf Manchuria. Baron 
Tanaka had been dead two years, but 
his policies were being carried out. 
There had been no declaration of war, 
no complaints. The troops just at- 
tacked .and easily disarmed a sleeping 
and unsuspecting garrison. 

The second step came on July 7, 
1937, the tenth anniversary <of the ad- 
journment of the Mukden conference 
which led to the writing of the memo- 
rial. .Japanese troops attached -Chinese 
forces smear Peiping. .Again there -was;, 
no declaration of war, <no diplomatic 
representations. The attack was -made 
on a sleeping and unsuspecting garri- 
son. ' 

The third step name on .Sunday 
morning, December 7, 1941, with the 
similarly treacherous attack on Bearl 
Harbor. 

3PHE END 



